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HAIL NEW YEAR! 


/ These birds upon the bough 
Are wond’ ring, ‘*What comes now?” 
The New Year, clad in ermine white, 
Is slowly moving into sight. 
Good birds, wake up and sing, 
) And make the still woods ring! 
E, A. H. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PUT ON THY BEAUTIFUL GARMENTS. 


BY EMILY F, CARLETON. 


Pur on thy beautiful garments, O earth, this 
New Year morn; 

With the comforting robes of hope, all troubled 
hearts adorn; . 

Then gird in the armor of strength the frail 
and the weak of will, 

And lend to the impotent arm the bracelet of 
power and skill, 


Put on thy beautiful garments this coming 
year to bless, 

The garments of love and duty, of peace and 
righteousness; 

Spread over life’s wrong and error the mantle 
of charity, 

And clothe anew the spirit in vesture of purity. 


Entwine with the heart’s affections the rain- 
bow bands of faith, 

And cloak with immortal being the sorrow and 
loss of death; 

Array the soul’s deep feeling in glory of truth 
and light; 

Enfold its aspirations in réverence for right. 


Bring seamless robes of virtue for service of 
sacrifice, 

And gem the crown of the victor with pearl of 
precious price; 

Put off the veil of darkness that shrouds the 
mind in night; 

Bring forth the mantle of knowledge, the royal 
robe of light. 


Give homely lines of toil a color and grace and 
beauty, 

And wrap in the guise of joy the grim, stern 
form of duty; 

For an every-day apparel, best-fitted for rugged 
ways, 

Weave out of life’s varied emotions enduring 
garments of praise. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


SLIPPING in among the children, 
Bright and eager at their play, 

Comes the New Year, sweet and shining, 
Just as gay and dear as they. 


Not a trouble yet has fallen 
On its merry, laughing face; 

Not a single wrong step taken 
In its hurrying, happy pace. 


All the beauty lies before it, 
Dew and rain and frost and flowers, 
Flying months and weeks and seasons 
Woven out of dancing hours, , 


Hail thee, lovely coming stranger, 
In thy first bewitching day, 
Slipping in among the children 
Just as bright and dear as they! 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE ROARING SEA IN THE STORM. 
BY EDWARD A. RAND. 
Part I, 


ee O you hear the sea roar, Joe? It’s 
just awful! I was up atthe barn loft 
window just now and looked across 
the marsh—tried to! Storm was so thick, 
couldn’t see far. Come in. You city boys 
think you know everything: here’s one thing 
you don’t know.”’ 

The speaker was the envious Jim Bray, the 
very youthful ‘“‘hired man,”’ only seventeen, 
who lived with the Rev. Silas Potter, at whose 
house Joe Potter, from Boston, was visiting. 

“That boy,’’ said Joe to himself, ‘the never 
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does anything like a favor, but he adds some- 
thing very disagreeable. However, it is best 
to be good-natured.” 

Joe started to enter the barn, an old affair 
that rocked and creaked in the heavy storm. 
It had the look of a shelter, which was an at- 
traction, and then, if one from the barn loft 
window could see the evolutions of the storm 
sweeping across the marshes, was it not well 
to accept the invitation and climb up to that 
window ? 

As a fact there was no window at all in that 
end of the barn: it was all a piece of fiction. 
The boy that had told a lie was ready to do 
something else. 

As Joe stepped over the dusky threshold, an 
unseen foe struck him heavily and knocked 
him down into the dirt. 

‘*You beast!’ said Joe, wriggling up. ‘‘Tll 
hunt you up among the other cattle and make 
you pay for this.”’ 

The only response was a loud, sneering laugh 
somewhere, 

Joe, as it seemed to him, searched all through 
his uncle’s barn; but he could find no brute 
thing save those ‘other cattle,’’ and they 
were wearily champing on their dry lunch of 
hay. 

The disgusted Joe turned from the barn, 
crossed the yard, and went into the house. 

On his way from the kitchen to his room he 
went into his uncle’s study. No one was there. 
The Rev. Silas Potter was off in another part 
of the town, visiting a sick man. There was 
an atmosphere of peace in: the study that 
quieted Joe; and then—something else hap- 
pened. 

He saw in a mirror at the left his form, 
that of a tired, drooping figure. He chanced 
to turn to the right-hand wall. He saw there 
the drooping figure of some one else. It wasa 
picture of Jesus, on his way to Calvary, a cross 
upon his back. 

‘*He had his trials,’’ said Joe, staring at the 
scene. ‘*People didn’t believe him, people 
turned him away, people persecuted him, 
Now he is going to die in his effort to bring 
these same people to God. I wish I had that 
self-control.” 

Joe caught the sound of a heavy footstep 
out in the little entry leading to the study. 
He looked up. It was Isaac Perry, who carried 
the village mail, and was now bringing the 
minister’s. As he threw down a package on 
the table, Joe cried out,— 

‘Well, Isaac, what’s the news?” 

‘*News!’’ said the mail-carrier, in a hoarse, 
heavy voice, ‘‘the air is all full of it. Don’t 
you hear that storm?” 

‘“Yes, but I’ve been hearing that news for 
some time.” 

‘*Did you know, Joe, that a ship had come 
ashore ?”” 

‘““Where? Why, no!” 

‘‘There’s a ship ashore,’ said Isaac, speak- 
ing slowly, solemnly, ‘‘at the port.” 

It seemed to Joe in his excitement as if he 
could leap across the minister’s table. 

The table was the obstacle between him and 
the door. He wanted to get out of the 
house. 

‘“That starts you! ’’ exclaimed Isaac. 

“I’m going,”’ said Joe, ‘‘down to the port 
to see that ship that’s come ashore.” 

‘Do you know which way to go, Joe? You 
haven’t been here long.”’ 

‘‘T think I do, down what they call the 
Marsh Lane.”’ 

‘“Well, wrap up warm, Joseph, and I can tell 
you something. I came by what we call the 


‘Furder Dock,’—my boat is tied there. You 
know how to row a boat, for I have seen you.”’ 

That compliment made Joe stand up taller. 
He was muscular: he only needed a challenge 
to make some exhibition of his strength. 

‘‘You take that boat, Joe, do your best; and, 
as the tide’s going out, you'll get down to the 
port, follering the crick, in fifteen minutes, 
That’s better than the pasture lane.” 

“Tl do it,” said Joe. 

‘“‘Of course,’ said the mail-carrier, ‘it’s 
sort of pleasant to have company: maybe 
you'd like to take the pasture lane, but I guess 
you’re too late for company. It must be five 
minutes ago I saw Jim Bray come out of your 
uncle’s barn and start off down that ere pasture 
lane.”’ 

Joe was about to say, ‘‘I wouldn’t go down 
that pasture lane, with that scamp, if you’d 
give me the lane.” 

Joe, looking up, saw that drooping figure in 
the picture on the wall, and said nothing. 

(To be continued.) 


A SONG FOR THE OLD YEAR. 


Yus, sing a song for him, my friends, 
The year is lonely now! 
The frost and rime of winter-time 
Lie thick on beard and brow. 
He had his faults, his foibles, too; 
His follies, doubts, and fears; 
Yet, take him all in all, "tis true, 
He brought more smiles than tears. 
So we will speak him fair, my friends, 
We loved him well, you know, «4 
And sing the good old year a song 
Before we let him go. 
HELEN WHITNEY CLARK. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE WISE MEN. 


BY EDITH L. HODGE. 


VER since the world began to move there 
have been wise men, and as long as it 
still wags wise men there will be. For 

what could a country do without them, and 
how would it be governed? Surely the people 
would be badly off, and would do dreadful 
things in their ignorance. So no one thought 
it strange, ina land a great many miles away, 
that they should have a body of wise men to 
make their laws and tell them what was 
worthy of imitation and what was not. Per- 
haps in their hearts the people sometimes dis- 
agreed with the wise men, though no one ever 
dared to say so. ; ; : 
But, sad as it is to think of, the wise men 
very often quarrelled among themselves and 
were as disagreeable as though they knew 
nothing at all. For each one thought his 
opinion was right, and sometimes the opin- 
ions were all different. Every day they sat 
in solemn session, and considered what the 
people had done and what they should do. 


Now one day a man came: before the wise — 
. men with a wonderful invention. 
that what the man had invented was of no use, ~ 


All declared 


and would not be good for the people. But, 
nevertheless, the man made a long explanation, 
during which all the wise men went to sleep; 
and when he went away he left the invention. 

In a short time the wise men began to wake 
up, and they soon saw what the man had left 
before them. None of them knew what it 
was for, because they had not listened to: the 
explanation, Being wise men, it was of course 
not necessary that they should. Butthey took 


- he ever could before! 


i e 
up the strange device of glass and wire which 
they saw, and began to dispute about it. 

One said, ‘‘ It is to keep off the sun’s rays.” 
And, when he tried it for this and found it use- 
less, he said: ‘‘ What a foolish thing. It must 
be destroyed immediatly.” 

And another said, ‘‘It is to write with.” 
And, when he tried to write with it and could 
not, he said: ‘‘ Where is the man who brought 
this here? He must be imprisoned,” 

And every man tried to use the strange thing 
for something different and could not; and all 
declared it was very dangerous or very wicked 
or absolutely useless, as each one’s mood might 
be. 

So this strange thing lay for a long time un- 
noticed. But at length one of the wise men 
took it up one day without thinking, and he 
saw that the wires were strangely curved. 
And, taking it up to see more closely, he al- 
most unconsciously placed it upon his nose. 
And, behold, he saw better and farther than 
And not only that, but 
everything looked very much brighter and 
pleasanter than he was accustomed to see it. 
And the man exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, this thing is 


* to.look through!” 


Then all the other wise men crowded round, 
and wished to try the strange thing. And 
they all found that they could see a great 
many things that they had never known to exist 
before. And, when the last man had tried it 


_and was satisfied, each one looked at his 


neighbor, and all said in a solemn chorus, ‘‘I 
told you so.” 


“ There is nothing so terrible as activity with- 
out insight,” says Goethe; ‘‘ I would open every 
one of Argus’ eyes before I used one of Briareus’ 


' hundred hands,” says Lord Bacon; ‘‘ Look be- 


fore you leap,” says John Smith,—all over the 
world. WHIPPLE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PRETTY POLL. 


BY SUSIE M. BEST, 


c OLLY wants a cracker! Polly wants a 
P cracker!” 

When we hear this interesting an- 
nouncement iterated in a harsh metallic voice, 
we are all likely to pause and look around, 
eager to see the ‘‘ pretty Poll” who is airing 
her English. We will generally discover her 
in a cage in a window, and she really doesn’t 
want a cracker at all, in spite of her protesta- 
tions. She’is most likely only displaying her 
conversational acquirements; for, when Polly 
learns to talk, she is very proud of the accom- 
plishment, and exhibits it on all occasions. 

Parrots are most at home in the tropics, and 
it is there that they are usually captured. The 
gorgeous plumage of these birds makes them 


. very attractive, to.the eye, and their remarka- 


ble conversational powers render them the 
mostiamusing of pets. 

After its gay plumage the beak and claws of 
the parrot are its most prominent features. 
The strong, hooked bill is very peculiar-look- 
ing; but this very clawlike formation is an ad- 
vantage to the parrot, as it is quite an aid to it 
in climbing. j 

The claws are also finely arranged for clasp- 
ing and climbing. There are four toes on each 
foot, two in front which curve backward and 
two behind which curve forward,—a very nice 
arrangement for hooking on with. 

Parrots are what we'call frugivorous birds,— 
that is, they feed chiefly on fruits and seeds, 
and these form their natural food, 
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It has been claimed that parrots live to be 
quite old; and there are instances on record 
where they have in captivity passed the half- 
century mark. 

Our most brilliant-colored — parrots “come 
from South America, but the smartest and: the 
best ‘‘talkers’’ are the gray parrots of Africa. 
This species can be trained to talk to an aston- 
ishing extent. 


The conversational powers of parrots have, 


sometimes led to very ludicrous blunders. 


The following amusing experience was related. 


to me by a friend: 
One day her mother had occasion to call for 
medical attention at the office of a certain 
physician. On the door of the office was a 
printed invitation to enter without ringing. 
The lady did so; and, as she entered the room, 


a voice immediately called out, ‘‘The doctor is* 


not at home.”’ 

As there was no one in the room, the lady 
was somewhat surprised at the voice, but sup- 
posed it was some servant calling out from the 


inner office, the door of which was slightly 


open. 
‘¢ Will he be in soon?”’ she asked. 
‘The doctor is not at home,”’ the voice re- 
peated. 


As this was no reply to her question, my 


friend’s mother felt decidedly puzzled, and 
hardly knew what to do. Disliking to leave 
without some idea as to when he would be in, 
she ventured to repeat her question, only to re- 
ceive the same reply. 

Something peculiar in the voice impressed 
her, and she determined to investigate the 
inner office, and see who the speaker was. As 
she crossed the room, she passed by a, window 
at the rear end, and there ina cage hidden by 
lace curtains was a big, fine parrot. 

The mystery was explained. ‘‘O you vil- 
lain,’ she said laughingly. ‘‘ You nearly made 
me go without seeing the doctor.” 

‘““The doctor is not at home!”’ reiterated 
Miss Polly, impudently; but just then the doc- 
tor himself came from his private office to dis- 
prove her assertion. 
curred, he said that the parrot had learned the 
phrase from hearing the office attendant say it 
when he really was out, and that now she ‘in- 
sisted on making the announcement, regardless 
of the truth. This happened many years ago, 
but it isa true story about pretty Poll. 


For Every Other Sunday. , 
HOW THE HUMMING-BIRDS PLAY TAG. 


‘ j. 
BY HARRIET WILLIAMS MYERS. 


ID you ever watch two humming-birds 
D playing tag? You never: did? You 
supposed that only little boys and girls 

played tag. 

Well, you are mistaken; for humming-birds 
play tag in the very liveliest way, flying 
round and round and round in the air after 
each other, circling here and there, darting 
this way and that so fast that they look like 
streaks of iridescent light, their green backs 
and red throats glistening and changing with 
their rapid movements until one is fairly be- 
wildered. 

If you are among the flowers watching them, 
they in their wild play will dart past your 
head with a loud buzz, so close that you will 
instinctively dodge to one side and put up 
your hands for protection ; for their long bills 
are as sharp as needles, and it would not be 
pleasant to be hit on the head by them. 


When told what had oc- ; 


Occasionally one of them stops to rest upon 
a tiny branch not two feet from you, and then 
you have a good opportunity of observing 
these dear little playful humming-birds. Was 
there ever any feathered thing so sweet? You 
feel sure that there never was, and you long 
to grab the dainty little mite in your hand. 
But, should you try to reach it, away it will go, 
although it has remained on the branch close 
beside you, and let you admire it all you chose 
in this way; but let an arm be raised in its 
direction, and quick as a flash it is away, and 
unconcernedly sipping at your flowers. 

It seems to me that these dainty birds come 
as near perpetual motion as any living thing ; 


for, although they often rest on the twigs, 
Sometimes sitting for several minutes, ‘their 
_ little body is seldom still, and their tiny head 


is«perpetually shaken from side to.side as if 
by palsy. 

‘One of the pleasant surprises in Weoutd to 
the humming-bird is its song. Should you be 
ignorant of. the fact that these little birds sing, 
‘you will open your eyes in amazement when 
you hear their ‘‘Teedle, teedle, teedle, tsp, 
tsp, te, te, te, teedle, teedle, teedle,”’ sung in 


a. joyful little burst of song ; but, having heard 
+. it once, you can never mistake it. 


The twilight hour seems to be the favorite 
one for these games of ‘“‘tag.’’ Perhaps it is 
only physical culture exercises that they are 
taking, and not tag at all; but, be it tag or 
physical culture, it is a most delightful treat 
to the mortal who is fortunate enough to ob- 
serve it. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE TRAMP WHO STOLE THE BEANS. 
BY JENNIE MAKEPEACE. 
RS. WHITE had just baked her pot of 
beans for the church supper. Every 


other Wednesday the ladies of the 
sewing circle gave a baked-bean supper, after 


* they had finished their work of the afternoon. 


Some baked beans, a pot of which was on 


“each table, others carried brown bread, pies, or 


‘cake. 

This week Mrs. White was one of those who 
had to carry beans. They looked very tempt- 
ing, she thought, as she took off the cover and 
peeped inside. She covered them again, and 
set them on the back of the stove. Then she 
turned to an old man who was sitting by the 
window. 

“Can you carry them down, Uncle Joe?” 
she asked. ‘t My head aches so that I shall not 
be able to go till it feels better. I want to 
rest a while.”’ 

‘“Yes, I can take them on my way to the 
store,’’ said.the old man. And he rose, and 
took down his hat and coat from._their. nail. 
Mrs. White handed him the beans. ‘I guess 
they’ll like them. They’re pretty good,” said 
she. 

Uncle Joe, as everybody called Mrs. White’s 
cousin, went out, then, forgetting a letter he 
was going to mail, stepped into the house 
again. He set the bean-pot down on a low 
stone wall in front. He had to look a few 
minutes for a stamp, and, when he went back 
to the wall, there were no beans, They were 
gone, that was sure; for he looked all about, 
and then put on his glasses to look again. 
‘What will Nancy say?’ he said to himself, 
as he went back to tell her. 

‘What shallI do,’’ sheexclaimed, ‘ There’ll 
be one table without any beans. It must have 
been a tramp who stole them. Well, I must 


get ready and go down to tell them. We'll 
have to divide them up somehow.”’ 

When she got to the church, Mrs, White 
began to tell her loss to one of the ladies. 
‘‘Why, your beans are here,’’ said the lady. 
“Little Sam Shaw brought them with Mrs. 
Shaw’s and Mrs. Page’s things. He said he 
found them on the wall, and thought he’d 
bring them in the basket with the rest. I 
told him he should have asked you first if you 
wanted to send by him; but he said you had 
asked him to stop before when you couldn’t 
go. He is going to stop on his way back, and 
probably went across the fields, as you didn’t 
meet him,” 

‘When Mrs. White got home from the sup- 
per that night, Uncle Joe met her at the door. 

‘‘ The little Shaw boy ’’— he began. 

‘*Oh! I know about the Shaw boy,”’ said she. 
‘“* He was the tramp who stole the beans.”’ 


THE SEASONS, 


Lorp of the silent winter, 
Beneath whose skiés of gray 
The frost-bound fields lie cheerless, 
But wait a brighter day: 
If human hearts are dreary, 
By mists of sorrow chilled, 
Give patience to the weary 
Till they with peace be filled. 


Lord of the joyous spring-time, 
When leaves and buds appear, 
And lengthening days of beauty 
Renew the softened year: 
Breathe on our hearts in blessing, 
Away our sadness roll, 
And send, all pain redressing, 
A spring-time to the soul. 


Lord of the glowing summer, 
When waves the corn on high, 
And fruits in valleys ripen 
Beneath a cloudless sky: 
Shine on our hearts’ endeavor 
To give our strength to Thee, 
That in our spirits ever 
A richer life may be. 


Lord of the bounteous autumn, 
When vineyards yield their store, 

And golden sheaves, new-gathered, 
Pass to the garner door: 

Grant now a full fruition 
To every seed of truth 

Which fell, with blessed mission, 
Upon our souls in youth. 


Lord of the changing seasons, 
Lord of our passing days, 
Wake Thou in us abundance 
Of duty, love, and praise, 
That hearts of wintry sadness 
May feel the breath of spring, 
And summer’s time of gladness 
The autumn glories bring. 
D. AGATE. 


T look upon it as an equal injustice to loathe 
natural pleasures as to be too much in love with 
them. SYDNEY SMITH. 


( ieee ines celebrations in Holland really 


commence on the night of the 4th of 

December, which is a kind of Santa 
Claus Day for the elder people. Runaway 
knocks and rings are then the fashion, the 
fortunate householders usually finding on the 
doorstep a present of some kind or other left 
by Saint Nicholas. 
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True glory is a flame lighted at the skies. 
. HorAcE MANN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BABY’S STORY. 


BY OLARA PETERS. 


Ou, the giggly, googly stories 

That our little baby knows; 
He tells them to his mamma 

When she’s putting on his clothes. 
They are better than the by-lows 

Or the piggies on his toes. 


He tells them in the morning 
When he wakes before ’tis light; 

He tells them in the day-time, 
He teils them in the night; 

But no matter when he tells them, 
They are sure to be just right. 


By and by he’ll tease his mamma, 
‘Mamma, tell a story, please.”’ 
And, if she can but remember, 
She will tell him all of these,— 
, All these giggly, googly stories 
That our little baby knows: 
She will tell them over to him, 
With the piggies on his toes. 


For Every Other Sunday 
CRUDE CONCEPTIONS OF A CRUDE 
PEOPLE. 


BY MRS, ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN, 


-Y “HE inhabitants of tiny islands in mid 
Pacific, who know almost nothing 
of what exists beyond their own ho- 

rizon, could not reasonably be expected to 

grasp readily an idea of the world at large. 

A brown-faced Polynesian who can row 

around his native island in a few hours, and 

who has never seen any larger land, is in- 
credulous when told of countries that he 
could not thus circumnavigate in a-year. 

Some of the small atolls have a popula- 
tion of only one or two hundred, or even 
less. How can these people be made to 
comprehend the number of the inhabitants 
of a continent? Many of the native dia- 
lects do not contain numerals higher than 
those indicated by the fingers of one hand. 
Some have still fewer. 

Equally hopeless is any attempt to give 
these primitive people a conception of the 
conditions of life in other regions. When 
once I endeavored to give some South Sea 
Islanders an idea of the intense cold of 
frigid climates by telling them that it 
changes water to solid masses, like rock, 
they were very sceptical. In these islands 
eighty degrees above zero is regarded as 
very cold; and, when once the temperature 
fell that low, some of the people shrewdly 
remarked to me that the water was still 
fluid. 

These islanders are very superstitious, 
and many of them are yet pagans. Any un- 
usual phenomenon, as the passing of a me- 
teor or a comet, is interpreted as a manifesta- 
tion of a pagan deity. In case of sickness an 
evil spirit is supposed to be inside the sufferer; 
and a common practice is that of placing hot 
stones on the affected portion of the body for 
the purpose of driving out the evil spirit. 
Frequently severe burns are thus produced 
that are more painful than the original ail- 
ment. 

Many of the old pagan altars still stand; 


SANTA BARBARA MISSION, 
CALIFORNIA. 


BROTHER ANTONIO AT SANTA 


and they are objects of awe, even to the most 
enlightened islanders. The natives of one of 
the Society Islands declare that a fragment 
from one of their ancient altars, if dropped into 
the sea, will produce a great wind. When a 
test made in our presence failed, they endeay- 
ored to account for it by claiming that one 
item in the ceremony had been omitted. 

Many absurd legends are believed by these 
ignorant people. They think that the stars 
are persons who have been taken to the sky 
because of heroic deeds. 


BARBARA. 


A myth cherished by inhabitants of one of 
the Cook Islands accounts for the origin of 
the human race in this wise: An eight-headed 
creature that occupied the dark interior of the 
earth desired to escape to the outer world; 
but the only possible place of egress was a 
small opening, through which his many heads 
could not pass. One by one he severed seven 
of the heads, in order to go through; and then, 
with but one head left, he reached the light in 
the form which has since! been borne by his 
descendants, mankind. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
EVENING. 
BY UD. 7A.) i. 


ALONE at my chamber window 
I sit at the close of day, 

And watch how the golden sunshine 
Steals softly and slowly away. 


Serenely the blood-red sun-disc 
Sinks low o’er the purple hills, 
And evening’s sweet peace so fills 

me, 
Forgotten are day’s brief ills. 


The sun drops behind the hill crest, 
His face I no longer see, 

But each crimson cloudlet mirrors 
The glory unseen by me. 


For me there will come a season 
When trouble and care shall 
"cease, 

And life’s brilliant sun be setting 
Behind yonder hills of peace. 


Then may not its rays be smothered 
In sudden and darksome night, 

But others around be brightened 
With gleams of its vanished light. 


Since time is not a person we can 
overtake when he 1s pst, let us honor 
him with mirth and cheerful ness of 
heart while he is passing. GOETHE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHO KNOCKED? 


BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON. 
AP! tap! tap! 
‘There’s somebody rap- 
ping,” said Delia. ‘tI hope 


Vow 


A NEW YEAR’S SONG. 


coln is the big oak-tree behind the 
house,”’ she explained. 

‘“*Oh!?? answered father. ‘‘ And 
so you have taken to adopting trees 
instead of chickens or kittens ’’— 

Bobby interrupted excitedly, 
‘* And, father, there is Grant and 
George Washington, too.” 

Mother had not spoken. She 
smiled as she helped father to 
some apple sauce. ‘‘How do you 
manage such large children as 
trees ?”’? she inquired. 

‘““They’re very good,” said Hes- 
ter, ‘‘except that Lincoln is slow 
about growing his leaves. They 
are so tiny, and Grant and Wash- 
ington are both ahead of him: 
their foliage is big enough to make 
a breeze.” 

‘To do what ?”’ asked father. 

“To make a breeze,” reasserted 
Hester. 

Father smiled, and said that the 
wind did not commence that way. 

Later Hester and Bobby went to 
visit Lincoln. It was spring-time ; 
the dandelions grew in the green 
grass on the lawn, and the birds 
sang. 

“Do you know,’ said Hester, 
solemnly, as she patted the trunk 
of the great oak, ‘‘I believe that 
Lincoln is going to have the whoop- 
ing-cough on top of the chicken- 
pox.” 

“No! really?’? Bobby became 
greatly troubled. ‘‘I b’lieve, Hes- 
ter, that we'll have to give Lincoln 
some puls’tilla.”’ 


it’s Mabel.’’ But, when she opened 
the door, she found no one there. 

Tap! tap! sounded again. 

‘This must be Mabel,” said Delia, jump- 
ing up. ‘‘O Mabel, I’m so glad’?— But 
once more the door-step was empty. 

“*It’s like ghosts,” thought Delia, looking 
nervously over her shoulder. ‘I wish I 
wasn’t all alone. But there is Mabel coming 
up the street.” 

She ran out to meet her friend, and the two 
were soon busy at doll dressmaking. 

“There, listen!’ cried Delia, stopping short 
in the midst of a box plait. 

Tap! tap! tap! tap! Both girls could hear it 
plainly. 

“Look, there’s nobody there!’ said Delia, 
pointing to the side door-step. 

‘We must go and see about it,’’ said Mabel, 
bravely. ‘‘ We will go to the front door and 
the back.” ‘ 

They opened both doors, but there was 
nothing to be seen. They walked about the 
yard, and as they stood under a cherry-tree the 
tap! tap! tap! sounded right over their heads. 

They both jumped, and Delia laughed. 
“It’s a bird with a red bow on the back of 
his head,’’ she said. 

“T know that bird,’ said Mabel. ‘It’s a 
woodpecker, and he’s tapping on an insect’s 
door for his dinner.” 

‘The insects and the woodpecker remind 
me of Red Riding Hood and the wolf,” said 
Delia. 


In Japan children write with both hands. 


Men give away nothing so liberully as thetr ad- 
vice, ROCHEFOUCAULD. 
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For Rvery Other Sunday. 
TE DEUM LAUDAMUS. 
BY ALICE GAY JUDD. 


For days that are warm and days that are 
cold; 

For hearts that are cheery and stanch and 
bold; 

For sunlight and starlight, and nights that 
are fair, 

And winds that rush by us with never a care; 

For hate that is fleeting, and love that is long; 

For the heart of a rose, and the trill of a song; 

For labor and friendship and gladness and 
mirth; 

For the living of life that gives it its worth,— 

Te Deum Laudamus. 
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THE CHILDREN’S ODD PLAY. 
BY FLORENCE D, CONDICT. 


BRAHAM LINCOLN has the chicken- 
pox,’’ stated Hester, as she seated 
herself at the breakfast table. Father 

looked up from his porridge. ‘‘Who, pray 
tell, have you named Abraham Lincoln?” 
asked he. 

Bobby, in the act of masticating half of a 
biscuit which he had crammed into his 
mouth, waved a spoon in the air wildly until 
he was able to mumble, ‘‘ Don’t tell, Hester, 
don’t tell!” 

Hester was ten, and four years older than 
Bobby. She therefore drew herself up with 
much dignity and scorned his advice. ‘ Lin- 


‘‘-Ves,”’ said Hester, ‘' that’s just 
what we’ll have to do.” 

“We'll make some in the watering-pot,” 
suggested Bobby. 

‘‘ Yes, and Lincoln must take a shovelful of 
medicine every hour.”’ 


‘“‘ But how will he know the time?” puz- 
zled Bobby. 

‘‘That’s so.”? Hester pondered for a mo- 
ment. ‘‘Why, don’t you see, Bobby, Grant 


hears the clock strike because he’s close to the 
house, and he will have to tell Lincoln the 
time.” 

When the children had attended to sick 
Lincoln, they went to give their instructions 
to Grant. 

Grant was a thrifty horse-chestnut which 
stood in front of the house. It reached to the 
second story window. The children were fond 
of climbing it, and peering into the bedroom 
where mother often sat sewing. 

‘‘ How do you feel this morning ?”’ inquired 
Hester of the tree, while patting the smooth 
bark. 

Next they visited Washington. He was a 
large maple down by the gate, full of seats 
which father had nailed in different parts of 
the limbs. Upon the trunk were fastened small 
strips of board, which made a ladder up into 
the branches. 

The children stood beneath the tree, and 
looked up into the foliage. 

‘* Bobby, I believe that George Washington 
is disobeying me. I told him to have his 
leaves fully out by this morning, and they are 
not out.” 

‘‘He must be stood in the corner,’ stated 
Bobby. 

‘“*But how will we manage that ? 
we cannot move him.” 


You see 
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Bobby’s radiant face became suddenly du- 
bious. He considered, ‘! Well,” he said, ‘‘ then 
we'll have to climb up into him, and snap him 
on the head with our fingers.”’ 

Up the children climbed, Hester leading 
the way. Up, up they went, until both had 
reached a seat in the topmost branches. This 
was called the Rockabye Seat because it 
swayed when the wind blew. From this high 
point the children could see far over the 
meadows and up the road that led to 
town. 

‘‘ Bobby, what must it be like up here when 
the stars are out!’ whispered Hester, awed 
by the beauty of the view and by the new 
little leaves twinkling about her. y 

“T don’t know,”’ said Bobby. ‘‘I s’pose the 
stars tell the trees how to grow.” e 

‘“Oh, no, Bobby: they are too far away, 
But it must be at night that the leaves unfold, 
I guess ; for we never see them do it in the 
daytime. Let’s come out here to-night: we 
might help Washington grow his leaves, and 
then to-morrow they would be big.” 

That night the children went to bed very 
willingly. Mother kissed each good-night, 
left the candle burning in the hall, and went 
down to father. 

When the children heard the mysterious 
grown-up talk commence below, they both 
softly jumped out of bed and stealthily 
wriggled into their clothes. They stole down 
the hall and to the creaking back stairs. 
When they reached the kitchen, they found 
Nora, the cook, snoring in a corner. All 
was well. They crept to the back door and 
opened it. 

It seemed very dark out beneath the tall 
whispering trees, but they had never been 
afraid of the night. Hand in hand they fol- 
lowed the driveway to the gate. There, 
strange and dark and tall, stood Washing- 
ton. 

‘‘T wonder if he is growing his leaves very 
fast now,’’ whispered Bobby. ‘‘ Do you s’pose 
we can feel them grow?” 

Up the tree they climbed. When they 
reached a high seat, they both crowded upon 
it and reached out for the leaves. 

‘‘They are not very big yet,’’ said Hester. 
‘‘ We'll have to help them grow.” 

The children worked, climbing from one 
seat to another, unfurling the leaves. 

‘* Hester, I hear some one!”’ 

‘‘ Hush! so do I.” 

They listened. Mother and father and Nora 
were out searching for them, The children 
saw them by the light of the lantern father 
carried. Their names were called. ‘‘ Hester! 
Bobby!” 

‘¢ Here we are,’’ answered Hester. 

The children climbed down into father’s 
and mother’s arms. 

‘‘What have you been doing?” asked 
mother. ‘You have frightened us all 
badly.” 

When the children explained how they had 
come out to help the tree grow its leaves, the 
grown-up people smiled. : 

‘“‘Dears,”? said mother, when they were 
again tucked into their little cots, ‘‘the leaves 
do not jump forth suddenly into full size, but 
they grow slowly all the time, little by little, 
—so gently that no one but God can see them 
move. 

‘‘Oh!’’ said Bobby. And he lay wide-eyed, 
looking at the shadows on the ceiling. 

‘* Belovedest mamma!”’ said Hester, stretch- 
ing out her arms for a second good-night em- 
brace, ‘‘I understand now.”’ 


for Every Other Sunday. 
NEW YEAR PATHS. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


OrreENn and often where two pathways meet, 
And all the well-worn, weary ways behind 
Grow desolate of joys, and blank and blind, 

Where we had some time fixed a fair retreat, 

How vainly had we fretted at defeat! 

How had we blamed the destinies unkind, 
That in life’s later days we still must find 
The doubt, the riddle, and the incomplete. 


Only to keep the path upon the right, 
Whatever mystery attends and clings 
Unto the smallest and the greatest things; 

Only to keep the tiniest faith in sight, 
Whatever hope shall spread illusive wings, 

Thus only may we enter into light. ; 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FANNY AND THE KITTENS. 


BY MRS, A. M. MARRIOTT, 


ANNY was the name of a curly black dog 
that belonged to the children. She was 
exceedingly playful and full of mis- 

chief, always cutting up some caper, much to 
my displeasure; for I did not always appreciate 
the pranks of this the latest addition to our 
family. / 

She had been given to our eldest boy when 
she was only a little puppy; and he had 
pleaded so hard to be allowed to keep her that 
I consented, if he would only take care of her. 
He did not always find it an easy task; for she 
would carry off everything she could find lying 
around loose, and hide it. And woe unto any 
one who might chance to leave their shoes or 
boots outside the door! for they were sure to 
have to search far and wide for them. 

One night, when the ‘‘ threshers”’ were stay- 
ing all night, one of them left his shoes on the 
porch. Next morning a man in ‘his stocking 
feet hunted all over the yard before he found 
the missing shoes, one on the east side of the 
house, hid in the grass, the other at the west 
side of the large yard, tucked into a bunch of 
weeds. He was a very good-natured man, but 
it would certainly have been excusable if he 
had shown a little ill-humor. 

One day her master brought home two kit- 
tens and put them in the barn, intending to 
keep them there, to clear the place of mice. 
Of course Madam Fanny considered those kit- 
tens her own especial property, and no amount 
of coaxing or scolding had any effect on her. 
One of them she liked: the other she seemed 
to hate, judging from the way she treated it. 
She would carry it around, as she might have 
carried a young puppy, until she was tired. 
Then she would lie down and place her paw on 
the kitty, lest she might take a notion to run 
off. When she got rested, she would take her 
up again, and carry her around until some one 
would make her put it down. 

Sometimes she would carry the cat out into 
the orchard and dig a hole in the soft ground, 
and, putting the kitty in it, cover her with dirt 
and then go away, when kitty would scrabble 
out, and run for dear life to the barn. One 
day in the fall, when the weather was begin- 
ning to grow cool, the dog was carrying the 
kitten around as usual, looking for a new 
place to put her, when she saw a tub of water 
setting on the porch, and, quick as a flash, 
dropped the poor kitten init. She was fished 
out, the water wiped off, and placed by the 
kitchen stove to dry; and Madam Fanny was 
scolded sharply. She put on a most dejected 


look; but the very hext time she caught the 
kitten she brought her to the house, and 
plunged her in the tub again. This time she 
was punished; but such treatment was too 
much for kitty’s constitution, for she pined 
away. 

Fanny tried the same treatment on the other 
cat, but a few sharp scratches on her nose 
convinced her that she had better treat kitty 
number two with proper respect; and after- 
ward they became great friends. Perhaps 
some time I may tell you something about 
her puppies and their tricks, which we thought 
very amusing. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
AGATHA’S LABOR DAY. 
BY SUSAN BROWN ROBBINS. 


GATHA opened her eyes. Her first 
thought was, ‘It is Labor Day, and 
the boys wanted to start early. I must 

get up and fix their lunch for them,” 

She stepped out into the kitchen and looked 
at the clock. It was a quarter of five. She 
kindled the fire, then went back to her room 
and dressed quickly. When she came into the 
kitchen again, the fire was burning briskly. 
She went to the stair door and called, ‘‘ Boys, 
you wanted to get started by five, and it is 
almost that now.”’ 

As she got breakfast, hurrying as fast as 
possible, she could hear her brothers thump- 
ing around overhead. Just as she put the last 
dish on the table, the three boys came down, 
with their bicycle suits on, all ready to start. 
They took their places at the table, and their 
father, coming in with the milk, sat down also. 

Agatha strained the milk and put up lunches 
for the boys. 

‘‘T am afraid there won’t be enough,” she 
said doubtfully, as she put the boxes on the 
table. 

‘¢Tt is all we can carry on the wheels,” they 
told her. ‘‘ And, if we come short, we can buy 
something to fill up on.”’ 

They pushed back their chairs and went out 
to the shed where their bicycles stood. Agatha 
followed to see them go. ‘‘ We'll be back to 
supper,’’ they called as they started. She 
watched them a little wistfully as they went 
up the shaded road; and, when the last one had 
disappeared, she went slowly into the house 
and sat down at the disordered table. She 
was alone, as her father had gone to his work. 

As she ate her solitary breakfast, Agatha 
thought what a nice time the boys would have 
all day. 

“This is a holiday intended especially for 
those who labor,’ she reflected. ‘I wish I 
could. rest and have a good time, too. I need 
it I am sure.”’ 

Then her face brightened. 
take a holiday,” she said. ‘‘I won’t get much 
dinner, as there will be only two of us. Dll 
hurry and get the work done, and then take a 
book and go down to the spring and sit in the 
shade of the trees there.’’ 

She started up energetically, and sang as she 
moved briskly about the house. At a little 
past eight she was almost ready to go, when 
she suddenly remembered something. 

‘¢ Oh, dear!’ she said, and a shadow of dis- 
appointment crossed her face. ‘I forgot those 
tomatoes. Well, they will spoil if I leave them 
till to-morrow. But, if I hurry, it won’t take 
so very long.”’ 

She started up the kitchen fire which had 
almost gone out, then went to the shed where 
stood a half-bushel basket piled high with 
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tomatoes. She carried them into the house, 
got her glass jars, kettle, and other utensils 
together, and settled down to the work of can- 
ning tomatoes. 

At ten a row of jars stood on the kitchen 
table cooling, and Agatha had washed and 
put away the last of the dishes she had 
used, : 

As she was taking off her work apron before 
starting for the spring, she heard the sound of 
wheels coming into the yard. She went to the 
door, and found that her Uncle George with 
his wife and four children had come. She 
was very fond of them all, and greeted them 
delightedly. 

After her aunt had come in and taken off 
her things and settled herself with the baby in 
a comfortable chair, and after her uncle had 
put up his horse and gone with the three 
older children to hunt up her father, Agatha 
had time to think of dinner. 

She started up the fire once more, made 
several hasty trips to the garden, and prepared 
a simple pudding. She worked very busily, 
talking meanwhile to her aunt who had joined 
her in the kitchen. By twelve o’clock a most 
substantial and appetizing dinner was on the 
table. 

Agatha’s face was flushed, and she was tired; 
but she looked smiling and had a pleasant 
word for the children as she tied napkins 
about their necks. She was so busy looking 
after the others that she did not have time to 
eat much herself. 

“T am going down to the spring in the 
woods,’’ Agatha’s uncle said as they all arose 
from the table. ‘‘ You remember it, don’t 
you?”’ he asked, turning to his wife. 

‘¢ Oh, yes!’’ she said. ‘‘It is so lovely there; 
how I wish I could go, too! But the baby has 
got to go to sleep, and I can’t.” 

Agatha spoke up quickly, ‘‘T’ll get the 
baby to sleep, I’d love to, and then you can 
Owe 

She stood at the door with baby in her 
arms, and watched the others trooping down 
across the field. Then she sat down and rocked 
and sang to the baby. He was’in a very 
wakeful mood, but after a long while he went 
to sleep, and Agatha laid him gently on the 
sofa. 

“‘T hope I can get these dishes done before 
they come,’’ she said. There were a great 
many dishes, but they were all done when her 
aunt returned. 

““We ought not to have stayed so long, but 
it was so pretty there,’’ she said as she came 
in. ‘t‘And you had to do all those dishes 
alone. I meant to have helped you.” 

As there was a long ride before them, they 
started home in a little while, and when they 
were gone Agatha looked at the clock. It 
was almost time to get supper: the boys would 
be hungry when they came home. She did 
want to go to the spring, but it was too late 
now. Perhaps one of the boys would go with 
her in the evening. Presently they came; but, 
before she could put in her request, they an- 
nounced their intention of going to the village 
to hear the band concert. 

After they were gone her father went to a 
neighbor’s on an errand, so she was left alone 
in the house. When the work was done and 
the bread mixed, she went and sat on the 
doorstep in the dusk and looked off across the 
fields, and listened to the crickets and katy- 
dids. 

At length she sighed. ‘‘I don’t see what 
makes me feel so tired,” she said, and she rose 
to her feet. ‘‘ I think I'll go to bed.” 
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GRANDMA’S JOY BOOKS. 


BY SARAH KH. GANNETT. 


ON’T scold, girls: it doesn’t do one bit 
of good, and it makes the wrinkles 
come very early in your smooth, 

white foreheads. If you do not want to be old 
women before your time, keep sunny faces al- 
ways. But to do this your minds must be filled 
with happy thoughts. I acknowledge that 
there are plenty of annoyances in the daily 
lives of every one of you, but it is not the 
troubles and trials of life that make us fretful: 
it is the habit of dwelling upon them, of think- 
ing them over and magnifying them, until they 
fill our minds to the exclusion of all good and 
pleasant thoughts. Haven’t you met with 
people who could talk of nothing but their 
own trials or the faults and failings of others? 
Do you find them pleasant companions? Com- 
pare them with the girl who never speaks of 
herself in any way if she can avoid it, and 
never of others in a criticising way. She has 
no lack of subjects for conversation, but there 
is no unkind or complaining word in it all; 
and, let me tell you a little secret, she has 
things her own way much more often than the 
girl who is forever scolding and complaining. 

There is another motive for cheerfulness, too, 
which I can offer you. The happy, contented 
girl is far more welcome among people than 
her discontented sister; and this fact not only 
holds good now, but it grows stronger and 
stronger the older you grow. Youth and 
beauty may gain you entrance among others 
now, but in a dozen or twenty years hence you 
will find the value of a smiling face and a 
pleasant word. 

Aside from this, did you ever think how 
utterly selfish it is to fret and scold? Every 
cross or fretful word you speak says plainly to 
those around you: ‘‘I do not like this.”’ ‘‘ This 
annoys me.’’ ‘‘ This disturbs my comfort, my 
pleasure.’’ O girls, don’t scold. Don’t fret. 

A dear old, white-haired friend of mine who 
was so near the end of this life that the wheels 
had nearly ceased to turn and the feeble limbs 
no longer supported her weight, wore always 
the look of sweet serenity which she had car- 
ried all her life; and her words ever bore help 
and comfort to all who came within her sphere. 
Trial and suffering and loss of every kind had 
been her lot in life; but all had been borne so 
sweetly, so uncomplainingly, nay, even so cheer- 
fully, that her life was a continual blessing to 
all around her. One day I asked her for the 
secret of her happiness. 

‘* My secret, dear? Why, bless you, I haven’t 
any. Indeed, I have had a happy life.” 

I looked at her in astonishment. 

“Why, grandma, think of the troubles you 
have been through.”’ 

‘“‘Yes, dear, I know,’”’ she answered gently. 
“But there was One with me all the way, and 
He bore my troubles for me always, and sent 
me blessings along with them. See, dear, here 
are my diaries of all these years.”’ And, turning 
her wheeled chair, she slowly worked herself 
across the room and unlocked a drawer in the 
old secretary in the corner. It was filled with 
blank books, some yellow with age, others 
quite new and fresh, 

‘““These are my ‘joy books,’ dear; and for 
fifty years there has not been a day but what 
I have found some blessing, some pleasant 
thing to write upon their pages. Would you 
like to look at them? There is not a sorrow 
in them.”’ 


Reverently I lifted and opened one of the 
little books. Almost the first entry upon 
which my eyes lighted, read: ‘‘My baby went 
home to-day. I have been away from him for 
a month, but I reached his side in time to 
catch his last happy smile as the gates of 
heaven opened to received him.”’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, in answer to my pitiful 
glance at her quiet face, ‘‘that was hard. My 
first baby, and I had been obliged to leave 
him to others while I went to my dying 
mother.”’ 

On another page devoted to the day upon 
which I knew that her husband had passed 
away, she wrote only: ‘‘ He loves me so much! 
I shall never lose his tender love.” 

The books of the last year or two, when age 
and weariness were growing heavy and hard to 
bear, when the friends of her earlier years had 
all ‘‘crossed over’’ and left her behind, were 
just as full of pleasant thoughts. A flower 
brought her by a young’girl, a half-hour’s chat 
with another, or a visit from a young mother 
and her baby made her day’s happiness. 

A few more weeks, and she passed gently 
on to the other life as she sat in her chair by 
the window; and the last entry in her book, 
which lay in the dead hands when they found 
her, with a smile of ineffable peace on the dear 
old face, read: 

‘““T have just dreamed of meeting my dear, 
dear husband, and ’’— 


ALL ABOARD FOR DREAMLAND. 


THE stars are a-wink in the drowsy skies, 
The shadows are softly creeping down; 
Alas and alack for the sleepy eyes! 
It is time for the ferry to Dreamland Town. 


Here are the passengers, .one and all, 
The fare’s a kiss and away we go; 
Neyer an accident may befall, 
For mother is captain and crew, you know. 


Away and away from the daytime shore 
To a lullaby song we are drifting down, 

With a sail of moonshine and silver oar 
In a happy shallop to Dreamland Town, 


Past the realms of elf and fay 

And the caves of giants on either hand, 
Never a moment may we stay 

In even the wonderful Brownie Land. 


Captain, sing but a minute more 
For the eyes of blue and the eyes of brown: 
Then the fare is paid, and the trip is o’er, 
And here we are safely at Dreamland Town. 
L. M. Monre@ommEry. 


S the large city buildings have been built 
higher and higher, it has become nec- 
essary to dig the cellars deeper and 

deeper to secure a firm foundation. The ay- 
erage depth of the cellars of New York ‘‘ sky- 
scrapers ’’ is thirty feet. They are well lighted 
and ventilated, and altogether form an under- 
derground city filled with workers. The larg- 
est one is that of the new custom-house now 
being erected. It is about three hundred and 
thirty-six by two hundred and sixty-two feet, 
with a depth of twenty-five feet. To show 
how large this is, it is said that fifty-five three- 
story houses might be packed into the space, 
and still leave room to spars. 


Give, if thou canst, an alms; if not, afford 
Instead of that a sweet and gentle word. 
HERRICK. 
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The best education in the world is that got by 
struggling to get a lwing. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


JACK FROST. 


JAcK Frost, he is with us again: 
He comes every winter, you know; 
But we’re hardy and bold, 

And we don’t mind the cold, 
And we welcome the ice and snow. 


Jack Frost plays a rough sort of game 
With the children wherever he goes: 
He pinches their cheeks, 
Their noses he tweaks, 
And he treads on their ten little toes. 


Jack Frost makes the ground rather hard; 
But with thick boots we clatter about, 
And we run till our breath 
Puffs away like a wreath 
Of white steam from the tea-kettle’s spout. 


Jack Frost lays his hand on the pond, 
And turns it to glittering ice: 

Then the skaters they glide, 

And the sliders they slide. 
Just think of that, isn’t it nice? 


Jack Frost is sure to be found 

Where the sleigh-bells are tinkling clear, 
As the horses so strong 
Canter gayly along, 

While the lads give a shout and a cheer. 


Jack Frost, then, you’re welcome again, 
Of pleasures you bring us a store; 
But be mild as you can, 
O you fierce little man! 
When you visit the feeble and poor. 
EXCHANGE. 
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AN ACCOMPLISHED CANINE. 


BY GHORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


HE performances of the trained dogs 
which have been seen by the writer at 
various times have been very fine; but 

there was once in Deering, Me:, a trained dog 
that equalled any of those ever shown on the 
stage. He was owned by a friend of mine, 
W. B. Spiller, of Allen’s Corner, and was a 
lemon-and-white setter. The first time this ani- 
mal came under our notice, a swing had been 
arranged for him, and he would sit in it and 
swing with the utmost composure. He would 
jump, walk on his fore legs, jump from a car- 
penter’s horse (clearing a stick high in the air), 
jump through a hoop, and, as his master was 
walking, he would twine in between his feet 
at each step. He would roll over, go lame, 
lie down, cross his legs, kneel, and, when told 
to be dead, he would lie motionless. One of 
his most difficult feats was balancing a chair 
on his hind legs. 

He had many more tricks, and rapidly learned 
fresh ones. This really wonderful dog was 
kept by its original owner until its death, at 
the age of fourteen. Many tried to purchase 
him, but he became so endeared to the whole 
family that those who would buy were not 
successful at any price. 

There is no finer case of one who loved his 
silent friends than that of Sir Walter Scott. 
It is hard to think of a picture of this great 
novelist and poet without one of his dogs. 
The magnificent Edinburgh monument has at 
its base the statue of Scott and his dog 
Maida. One of the grandest paintings at Ab- 
botsford includes his two dogs. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


THE Editor found some sayings, some wise 
words, that were intended for other parts of 
Lvery Other Sunday, which seemed so timely 
for New Year sentiments that he has kept 
them for the Chair. Here they are. 

Let us start in with something to remind us 
of what is best. It is more helpful than mak- 
ing resolutions, 

The first thought is this: 


A souL occupied with great ideas best per- 
forms small duties. JAMES MARTINEAU. 

Keep this in mind and you will read, every 
day, some fine poem or standard book. You 
will keep touch with ideals. 

The next help comes from the following 
truth: j 

CHARACTER is the diamond that scratches 
every other stone. BARTOL. 

To be, to feel, to live the best we know is 
character, and in the long run character has 
more power than money, office, or smartness. 

Another good New Year thought is this: 

Benevolence and feeling ennoble the most 
trifling actions. THACKERAY. 


Here you have the secret of friendship, and 
the gospel of good will. The spirit of an act 
outweighs the size of it. Affection adorns the 
humblest home with rare beauty. 

And one more motto for our guidance: 

RELIGION should be the rule of life, not a 
casual incident of it. DISRAELI. 

If religion is good for anything, it is to make 
every-day life happy, useful, noble. Religion 
is not for Sunday alone. Its comfort, cheer, 
courage must be ours at all times. 

In addition, here is a ‘‘Suppose”’: 

Suppose we think little about number one, 
“Suppose we all help some. one else to have fun, 
Suppose we ne’er speak of the faults of a friend, 
Suppose we are ready our own to amend, 
Suppose we laugh with and not at other folk; 
And never hurt any one just for the joke; 
Suppose we hide trouble and show only cheer, 
How sure we shall be of a Happy New Year! 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


Three prizes are offered to those who answer the 
largest number of questions correctly during the year. 
A book will be given in each case to the fortunate ones. 


22. Who was the first king of Israel ? 

23. Where, according to the Bible story, was 
Jesus born ? 

24, Where was the home of Jesus ? 

25. Under what great leader did the He- 
brews leave Egypt? 

26. About how old was Jesus when he began 
his work ? 

27. How long did his public ministry last ? 

28. Where are the Ten Commandments found 
in the Bible ? 

29. What were the names of Jesus’ parents ? 


Answers will appear Jan. 31, 1904. 


Answers 
To questions published Nov. 22, 1903. 


14. Twelve. 

15. Simon Peter, Andrew, James (the son of 
Zebedee), John, Matthew, Philip, Bartholo- 
mew, Simon, Thaddeus, Thomas, James (the 
son of Alpheus), Judas Iscariot (Matt. x. 2-4). 

16. Abraham (James ii. 23), 

17. John (John xix. 27). 


18. John, the Baptist. 

19. The Good Samaritan, the Sower, the 
Mustard Seed, the Ten Virgins, the Great Sup- 
per, the Prodigal Son, the Unjust Steward, the 
House on the Rock and the House on the Sand, 
the Pharisee and Publican, the Wedding Feast 
or any other ten Parables. 

20. That ye love one another (John xiii. 34), 

21, Became the leader of the children of 
Israel. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA X. 


TuE whole, composed of 29 letters, is a passage that 
is frequently quoted at Christmas. 

The 13, 1, 20, 26, is one of the gifts presented to 
Jesus. 

The 29, 24, 18, 2, is a village of Galilee at the gate of 
which Christ performed a miracle. 

The 8, 28, 6, 12, 25, is the disciple of Jesus who bap- 
tized Cornelius and the other first Gentile converts. 

The 23, 14, 15, 19, is the staple material among the 
Jews for the manufacture of clothing. 

The 5, 22, 27, 9, is the famous capital of the ancient 
world which was the home of Saint Paul for ‘‘ two whole 
years.”” 

The 17, 10, 21, 11, 7, is one of the divisions of the 
night. 

The 16, 4, 29, 11, 3, is a festive amusement among 
the young women of Israel. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PLACES. 


1. AN exclamation, an elevation, and a circle. 
2. A game and to view. 
3. To be indisposed and to disturb. 

4. A girl’s name and an implement for gardening. 
5. An elevation and a girl’s name. H. 
RIDDLES. 

Soon as I’m made, I’m sought with care, 
For one whole year consulted: \ 


That time elapsed, I’m thrown aside, 
Neglected and insulted. 


On the bank or on the ground, 
Green and soft I may be found: 
Insert a letter in my name, 

See a Hebrew great in fame. 


Twickr twenty-five and five with nothing between 
forms with the second vowel that which we hope reigns 
in the home of every reader of Every Other Sunday. 

|, ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 

Names the number that, divided by six and multiplied 

by eight, will be greater than the whole by twelve. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 6. 


THANKSGIVING PuzzLE.— Bless the Lord, O my soul. 


(Psalm civ. 1.) 
A Lesson In NuMBERS.— One. Four. Eight. Nine. 
Eleven. Thirteen. Sixteen. Twenty-one. 
CHARADE.— Newspaper. ‘ 
Conunprum V1I.—Smiles,— because there is a mile 
between the first and last letter. 4 
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